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From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 
A Tale—By a Traveller. 


I noticed that she appeared absorbed in 
thought, and her spirits seemed much de- 
pressed ; and as her manner appeared to 
assume a change, my whole attention be- 


the idol of our hearts. She was a sweet 
child, and the praise lavished on her by 
travellers, was perhaps a means of in- 
creasing our affection for her. About two 
years before the birth of Mary a minister 
of the gospel, named Parker, settled near 
us—he was a charming man, and as he 
brought with him many comforts of life, 
he had it in his power to doa great deal of 
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for the scene was too impressive to allow 
of a moment’s reflection. I beheld the 
fairest of my hopes blasted and the ine- 
vitable destruction ofa daughter stared me 
in the face.—Mary fainted in my arms and 
j *ppeared to all around as dead. A few 
minutes, however, proved that she was 
not gone—but oh! had she have died, it 
would have been better, for her reason 





good. Every fortnight he preached at the | 
Mill, where all the neighbors went to hear 
him. He was not with us long before he 





came fixed upon her. She would at one | 


moment appear to be thinking intently, | 
1 





one son. From the intimacy of our fami- | 


lost his wife, and was left a widower with 


left her and she has ever since been as you 
now see her. At the request of William’s 
father he was buried here, and that is his 
grave where you see the rose bush grow- 
ing. Mary will suffer no one to go near it 





and at another would chant a solemn | ties, his son William, as soon as he was | but herself, for she supposes that William 


dirge. A pair of scissors were suspend- | 
ed to her frock, with which she carved 
some letters on the tree, and then arose 
and walked to a little hill where there was 
a rose bush in bloom ; she plucked a 
flower from the bush, and after placing 
it in her bosom, glanced an eye upon the 
spot where it grew, and dropped it. 1 
was now no longer unable to account for 





able to run about, came to see us every | 
day, and was like one of our own family. | 
At this time Mary was born, and as Wil-. 
liam was only two years older, they soon 
became companions and grew up together | 
like brother and sister. This intimacy | 
continued until their attachment for each | 
other became indissoluble, and it became 
the fondest wish of the father of William | 





Mary’s strange conduct, for I concluded | 


and ours, to see them at some future day | 


that she was the child of sorrow, and her 1 united in the bonds of wedlock. “ But,sir,” i 


aged parents who remained silent during | 
this scene, now unfolded to me the myste- | 
ry of their child’s misfortunes. ‘ IL per- 
ceive,” said James, “ that you notice Ma- 
ry’s strange actions. Ah! sir, the joys of 
this life are but few. I am now far advanc-| 
ed in years and have learned from expe- 
rience how little reliance ought to be placed 
on the things of this world. Mary is the | 
youngest of three children with which we 
were blessed. Our oldest was a boy, who. 
died soon after we came to live here, and | 
his sister followed in a short time after. | 
As parents generally do, we had built | 
our hopes on our children, and we fondly | 
expected that, in the decline of life, they 
would be a support to our infirmities—but 
hopes are fallacious and every time that 
we are deceived it should only impress our 
Minds with the necessity of fixing our 
minds on things beyond this world. Wil- 
liam was my son’s name, and Polly the 
daughter’s ; the one called after his father 
and the other after her mother. 
was born after the decease of the other 
children; and as we had no others on 





Mary i 


| here the old man’s speech failed him and | 
‘the tears trickled down his care-worn | 
cheek—but soon recevering he resumed : 
“ Pardon the weakness of human nature ; | 


sorrows, although J know that these trials | 
were intended by our heavenly father for 
our good. When William came to the age | 
of fourteen he was taken ill of a fever, | 
of which he died after thiee weeks con- 
finement. Ah! to me it was a sorrowful | 
| time—he was to us just the same as if he 
had been our son—yes, he was more, for 
on his happiness depended our only child’s, 
and we knew no difference between them. 
Mary could neither sleep nor eat during 
William’s confinement, but was always 
with him. I never shall forget the day on 
which William died—it was on @ Sunday 
evening. I had just entered his room to 
ask how he did, but he was then under 
the influence of death—his hands were 
clasped in Mary’s and the only words I 
heard him utter were, “ Mary I am dy- 


Ah! what a trial was this for a father !— 











whom to divide our affections, she became | 


In vain did I struggle with my feelings, 


it yet grieves me to tell the tale of my), 


ing,” and in a few minutes after he expired. | 


is asleep, and whenever there is a knock 
at the door she flies to meet him.” 


This history was given me from the 

| lips of this pious old gentleman, with a 
_tone and gesture that added an interest be- 

| yond what I can describe. Had I read it, 

| my feelings would have been different, but 
|I retired to rest with a heart filled with 
‘sorrow for the good man’s afflictions, and 

if ever I devoutly asked a favor of heaven, 

lit was to give me a heart like James 

| Southerland’s. In my reflections on Ma- 

\ry’s situation, I composed the following 


| lines on the leaf of my memorandum book. 


Ah! who can describe the Maniac’s dream, 
Whose mind is bewildered with care ; 


|| Or trace from his faint memory a scene, 


That resembles the breast of despair ? 


‘Twas just when the sun tipp’d the trees, 
That shaded the cottage of love ; 

As Mary reclin’d at her ease, 
The image of Noah's mild dove. 


She would speak of the love that she bore, 
For William when tender and small ; 
And oft at each tap at the door, 
The name of her William she'd call. 


> 


She chanted the wild thrush’s song, 
And carv'd on the poplar a name ; 
’Twas the name of one absent too long, 

For a bosom the victim of pain. 


Then turning, she gaz’d on a hillock near by, 
On which there were flowers in bloom ; 

| Oh ! William (she said) ah, why didst thou die ? 

Arise from thy cold clodded tomb. 


But hush ! he is dreaming—do not awake— 
For Mary still guards thy lone head ; 
Not a sigh she will heave thy slumbers to break, 








But tenderly pluck the weeds from thy bed. 
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The next morning I arose and saddled || her would be to open afresh the wounds 
my horse, who had been tied with a long || of sorrow, and fer me to.remain ignorant 


rope to the fence of a small clover field, 
where he had grazed during the night.— 
My kind entertainers arose as soon as they: 
heard me up, and insisted on my staying 
to breakfast, to which I assented. After 
family worship, Mrs. Southerland got 





breakfast ready, which consisted of some 


of her fate long was impossible. |My 
wish, however, was soon gratified by the 
old lady’s saying, ‘ Mary frequently asked 
efter the gentleman who staid with us, and 
said he had gone to see William.” And 
where is Mary? said I. ‘Ah! replied 





Mr. Southerland, she isno more! About 


bacon and eggs, and a basin of good richf'two months after you left us, she became 
milk. I ate heartily and then took my||so melancholy that she neither ate nor 






poe as I never before experi- 
raced. They wished me well, and hoped 
that if ever I came that way again I would 
pot neglect to.callon them. But that was 
@ pleasure I did not at that time expect 
ever to. experience. 

_, Laow_leave this hospitable cottage, .to 
carry the reader rapidly over @ large tract 
of country, .without noticing any thing 





leave of, the family, not however without |j drank any thing, but pined away until she 


died. She is now by the side of William 
and I trust they are both in heaven. She 
was a.good child, and was always fond of 
reading her Bible until she lost her senses. 
We .are now alone, and when it shall 








that occurred during my travels, but hast- 


please the Lord to take us away, we shall 
join our-children in another and a better 
world.” .1I went out to look at the graves 
of. the unfortunate William and Mary, and 
planted a.willow at the head of each.— 


en to returp to the scene that had con-|| Phe winter had robbed the rose-bush of 
tinued to occupy my mind for nearly six} allits .verdure, but the fostering care of 


months. I weat into Mississippi territory, 
and as far down the river as New-Orleans, 
and as I saw uo place where I thought I 
could spend my life as agreeably as in 
Baltimore, returned to my native city.— 
‘The country possesses many charms for a 
citizen, but as soon as the desire for varie- 
ty is over he longs to return, to mingle 
again with the populace. 

_ I will now bring the reader back with 
me te Mr. Soatherland’s. When I rode up 
to the little gate my horse appeared to 
fore, and that he too had experienced hos- 
pitality. "The little dog at first barked but 
soon recognised me. The door now 
opening, I beheld James coming with an 
outstretched hand to receive me. “ Ha! 
(he exclaimed) well, when you left us, I 


thought I should:never. see you again, but 
my old woman often said that she thought 


Mary. was still visible about its roots. 
1 tarried at the cottage that night and 
part of the nextday, when I bade my hos- 








| pitable friends adieu for ever. 





JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Miss Bau may be reckoned among 
the most splendid writers of our age ;, and 
we are aware that when we call the atten- 
| tion of our readers to.a new production of 
hers,..we revive the interest of a name 
which is ranked by the first men, not only 
in the highest class.of living minds, but 
that is destined to be enrolled with those 
of whom, when departed from this world, 
Lord Byron says :— 

* A tomb is theirs on every page, 


_ &n epitaph on every tongue ; 
_. The present, hours, the future age, 
For them bewail, to them belong.” 








some how or other you would come this || The praise bestowed on this lady by her 
way again, but I did not think she would |) exaked friend Sir Walter Scott, fully justi- 


guess so true. 


Come in, come in—how | fies. the admiration. with which she has 
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glad the old woman will be to see you.—|/long been regarded by humble minds,— 
Come and tell her where you have been || The sentiments.of. this great poet, in re- 
and what you have seen and heard.” 1} spect.to Miss,Baillie, are often expressed 
obeyed and received the congratulations of || in different passages of his writings ; but 
them both. But there was one less in the || in none with more enthusiasm than in the 
family than when I was there before. My || following, from the introduction to the 
mind was on the torture to find out the||third Canto of Marmion.. The poet re- 
cause of Mary’s absence, for the looking || presents his.friend Erskine as urging him 
glass which bung in the room was cee to devote his genius to. the noblest 
witha piece.of old crape._ .To inquire after |j efforts of its. power :— 


* Restore the ancient tragic line, 

And emulate the notes that rung 

From the wild harp which silent hung, 

By silver Avon's boly shore, 

Till twice an hundred years rolled o'er ; 
When she, the bold Enchantress, came, 
With fearless hand and heart on flame, 
From the pale willow snatched the treasure, 
And swept it with a kindred measure, 

Till Avon's swans, while rung the grove 
With Monfart’s hate and Basil's love, 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 

Deemed their own Shakspeare lived again.’ 


Miss Baillie’s most recent poems have 
not, that we know, reached this country. 
They are announced in the English papers 
of February last, as Merrica, Lecenps 
or Exattep CHARACTER. 


The following passages are quoted from 
the tale of Columbus. The first relates 
to the uniformity of a sea-voyage, and de- 
velopes the character of the commander : 


What did this trackless waste supply 

To sooth the mind or please the eye ? 

| The rising morn through dim mist breaking, 
| The flickered east with purple streaking ; 

| The mid-day. cloud through thia air flying, 
With deeper biue the blue sea dying ; 

Long ridgy waves their white mains rearing, 
And in the broad gleam disappearing ; 

The broaden’d blazing sun declining, 

And western waves like fire-wood shining ; 
The sky’s vast dome te darkness given, 

And all the glorious host of heaven. 


Full oft upon the deck, while others slept, 

To mark the bearing of each well-known star 
That shone aloft, or on the horizon far, 

The anxious Chief his lonely vigil kept ; 

The mournful wind, the hoarse wave breaking 
near, 

The breathing groans of sleep, the plunging 

lead , 

The steersman’s call, and his own stilly tread 
Are all the sounds of night that reach bis ear. 
His darker form stalk’d through the sable gloom 

With gestures discomposed and features keen, 

That might not in the face of day be seen, 
Like some unblessed spirit {from the tomb. 

Night after night, and day succeeding day, 

So pass’d their dull, unvaried time away ; 

Till Hope, the seaman’s worship’d queen, had 

* flown 

From every valiant heart but his alone ; 

‘Where still, by day, enthron’d, she held her 

state 

With sunny look and brow elate. 





The discovery of America, and the 
description of the natives, form a pleasing 
contrast. 


It was a land, unmarr’d by art, 
To please the eye and cheer the heart : 
The natives’ simple huts were seen 





Peeping their palmy groves between,— 





Groves, where each dome of sweepy leaves 
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In air of morning gently heaves ; 

And, as the deep vans fall and rise, 
Changes its richly verdant dyes ; 

A land whose simple sons till now 

Had scarcely seen a careful brow ; 

They spent at will each passing day 

In lightsome toil or active play. 

Some their light canoes were guiding, 
Along the shore’s sweet margin gliding. 
Some in the sunny sea were swimming, 
The bright waves o’er their dark forms gleaming; 
Some on the beach for shell fish stooping, 
Or on the smooth sand gaily trooping ; 

Or in link’d circles featly dancing 

With golden braid and bracelet glancing. 
By shelter’d door were infants creeping, 
Or on the shaded herbage sleeping ; 

Gay feather'd birds the air were winging, 
And parrots en their high perch swinging, 
While humming birds, like sparks of light, 


1} 
Accumulating its glories, and exalting its 


‘tifying to the self-esteem of some who! 
make them.—Of those who have believed H 





Twinkled and vanish'd from the sight. 


The concluding reflections, on the great 
yavigator’s tomb, are in a noble strain. 


Oh! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
Whilst in that sound there is acharm 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm, 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 
The young, from slothful couch will start, 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part ? 


0! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but anempty name! 
When, but for those, our mighty dead, 
Allages past a blank would be, 
Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed— 
A desert bare, a shipless sea ? 
They are the distant objects seen,— 
The lofty marks of what bath been. 


Q! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
When mem’ry of the mighty dead 
To earth-worn pilgrim’s wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
That point to immortality ! 
The remaining poems must be passed 
over in silence for want of room—resery- 
ing, however, Lord John of the East for 


our poetical columns. 


fm nt 
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VILLAGE OF MARIENDORPT. 
BY MISS ANN MARIA PORTER. 


We have lately seen it remarked by 
some of the sage reviewers, that it is some- 
what unaccountable that the brilliant suc- 
cess of the Waverly. novels has not com- 
pletely put a stop to all attempts in the 
same department of literature by the lower 
order of writers; that it is strange they 
do no not all hide their diminished heads 


elevation to the utter disparagement and 
depression of those whose attractions have 
j|heretofore been felt, and whose . talent, 
‘such as it is, has been acknowledged by 
‘all the reading world. We do not think this 
fact very astonishing, though we doubt not 
the extraordinary superiority of the great 
novelist, as he must emphatically be styled, 

induces many comparisons peculiarly mor- 
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fit society were still in her power : she 
| wisely remembered that there are grades of 
mind and of enjoyment, and she knew that 
while she could not command the praise of 
criticism, nor awaken the liveliest emo- 


‘tions of pleasure, nor trace the deep char- 


acters of poetic recollection, she could 
withdraw. the foolish from their folly, and 








themselves. to possess that inspiration of | 
the inventive faculty which is among the! 


man mind, and which gives the widest 
range and the most exquisite. influence to 

















the power of imagination. Such of these | 
as have compared the mighty creations of | 
this modern magician with theirown, who f 
have felt his great power to enchant them- | 
selves, and have perceived the charm of | 

his spirit poured through every volume and | t 
page from his pen, and operating over the | 

whole region of cultivated mind, who | 
have hoarded the treasures of this prelific | 
genius among the riches of memory, and 
who hear with sympathetic delight the pro- | 
mise of his coming again from his secret | 








befure that towering eminence which is 


place, and dispensing with his unseen hand | 
‘the wealth of his soul, must feel that | 
| the offering which they aes in store for 
mankind, loses much of its power and its 
praise hs the surpassing effect already pro- | 
duced, and the homage already demanded | 
by this master of their art. 

Such was the effect produced upon Mrs. | 
Brunton, the amiable author of Disci- 
pline. She had intended to give charac- 
teristic sketches illustrative of Scottish 
manners. She hoped and trusted that her | 
intimate observation of her native country 
fitted her for this task ; but when Waverly 
was first presented to her, at the same time 
that she regarded that admirable work with 
all the pleasure of surprise, and with her 
own natural enthusiasm for the beauty of 
genius, she felt at once dispirited ; she felt 
that the force of conception and the vivid- 
ness of representation, which shadows forth 
the unfading image, and writes the eternal 
record of a people, could not be exhibited 
by her faculties ; but she did not, there- 
fore,burn her manuscripts,and abandon her 
literary projects.* ‘Toplease and to bene- 
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* See Memoir of Mrs. Brunto n, written by her 
husband,and prefixed to the fragment of a tale called 











Emmeline, 


the idle from their indolence.s she could 


‘give fresh instruction to the ignorant, and 


teach the force of moral motives to the un- 
principled ; she could hold up fair examples 
to the unworthy, and afford encouragemert 
to the weak, she could show the punish- 


loftiest and rarest distinctions of the hu-|; ment.and pain of guilt, and the peace and 


pleasure of penitent virtue.—With such 
aims she consecrated her single talent, and 
we trust it scattered that seed by the way 


| side, which the birds of the air have not 


devoured, nor the noon-tide heats con- 
sumed; but which has ere now sprung up 
‘and eons the fruits of a 
| abundantly. 

To give pleasure is the probable mo- 
‘tive of Miss Porter in presenting her suc- 
cessive. productions tothe world. She does 
not infer, because another produces great- 
er efiect than herself, that she produces 


| none, and because there is a sublimer flight 


than hers, that a certain extent of the 
poetic region is not free to her excursions. 
She is not a woman ef genius, she cannot 
interest strongly ; for she does not think 
deeply, is not much acquainted with man- 
ners, and is destitute of wit, humour, and 
the feeling of deep pathos ;—bat she un- 
derstands the influences of honour, gene- 
rosity, and benevolence upon human ac- 
tions and happiness; her moral senti- 
ments are sound, and the tendency of her 
writings is favourable to virtue. There is 
no very intimate dependence in the series 
of circumstances which are made to pro- 
duce her consummations. She exhibits no 
force of character which operates upon 
events, laying hold of their capabilities, 
forcing them to its designs, or frustrating 
their natural results ; but she fixes atten- 
tion to her narratives by the mere anima- 
tion of detail. Her heroes are always 
very busy—struggling with fortune, rising 
by merit, defeating ill will, inspiring love, 
and conquering themselves: they are ac« 
tive, patient, prudent, handsome,and good, 
and though their characters and history 
present no great alternations of tempta- 
tion and triumph, of hope and fear, nor 
ever call forth that strange struggle of 
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Sympathy and severe virtue, which is 
mingled approbation and blame ; yet they 
and their friends are just such respectable 
people as we like to see occasionally ; as 
we should choose for our neighbors, as we 





are sure will never offend, disgust, or cor- 
rupt any body; and so we read their his- 


tory, even when they are warriors and 








princes, with a sort of familiar complacen- 


supremacy of a Catholic Emperor, and a 
most desperate and bloody civil war was 
carried on in those dominions in conse- 
quence. Henrietta Stolzenberg was a 
Bohemian heiress, whose estates, where 
the young orphan lived, without the pro- 
tection of her relatives, were ravaged by 
the Emperor’s troops; but it happened 
that Roselheim, who had the command in 


cy; nor are we much moved when the} this quarter, put a check upon their rapa- 
fair writer gives the stronger features to|| city, at the same time he preserved the 
Edward and Wallace, and others distin-||life of Henrietta. The young lady aid 


guished in history. She displays them 
pretty much as we have always known 
them, and sever taking off their regiment- 
als and robes of state, she preserves the 
identity of our historic recollections almost 


entire ; and when she does deviate from) 


them, she only superadds new circum- 
stances, seldom developing those traits 
which form the inner man, and which in 
all’ probability almost uniformly distin- 
guished the natural character of the pri- 
vate individual from the artificial character 
of the world’s idol. 

To such of our readers as have not 
seen the Vituace or MArrenvorpt, a 
brief outline may be interesting ; and those 
who have read it, will not, perhaps, be un- 
willing to retrace it. It exhibits one of 
those remarkable conflicts of the better 
and the meaner nature of man, which 
grows out of domestic affections, and that 
passion of vain glory, which is principally 
called forth by the emergencies of state, 
and the false distinctions of military emi- 
nence 5 particularly, when their eminence 
is connected with the wealth in the gift of 
a grateful people, or of a powerful sove- 
reign. 


Julian Roselheim was a brave and suc- 
cessful officer in the service of one of the 
German princes, and a zealous professor 
of the Roman Catholic religion. The 
prince whom Roselheim served in the be- 
ginning of his military career undertook 
the defence of the Protestant cause ; but 
in the war of the seventeenth century, 
which engaged the princes of Germany in 
the adverse defence of the Catholic and 
Protestant faith, he was forced to annex 
his territory to Bavaria, and to submit to 
Catholic domination. Roselheim believed 


himself fully justified in transferring his | 


allegiance to a Catholic prince, and enter- 
ed warmly into the prosecution of the 
Emperor’s military enterprises. The Pro- 





her deliverer fell in love with each other, 
and were married according to the sepa- 
rate forms of their different religions, and 
passed some years in the most perfect do- 
mestic union, which was, however, destin- 
ed to a fatal termination. 


The story of Henrietta is related by a 
venerable clergyman by the name of Muhl- 
denau, the pastor of the Village of Ma- 
riendorpt. This good man was attached 
to the fortunes of Frederic V. the prince 
whose territory had been annexed to the 
Emperor’s dominions, and like other faith- 
ful servants of his humbled master, was 
exposed to injury and indignity from the 
Catholics of Austria, as all toleration of 
his Protestant subjects had been retracted 
by the Emperor. Muhldenau had, in con- 
sequence, settled in Holland, and in that 
country he is represented as giving the his- 
tory of his own and Madame Roselheim’s 
misfortunes to his young and beautiful 
daughter Meeta. 


Muhldenau had become acquainted with 
Madame Roselheim under affecting cir- 
cumstances : When on a journey from her 
own house to her husband’s station, that la- 
dy’s servant lost the way, and forced her to 
take refuge in the cottage of some distressed 
people whom Muhldenau was endeavour- 
ing to relieve. The benevolent dispositions 














testant subjects of Austria disclaimed the 


evinced by both in this situation, inspired 
a mutual preposession which afterwards 
ripened into a friendship, that was after- 
wards an important benefit to both. One 
of the most pleasing passages of the first 
volume is descriptive of the scenery of the 
parsonage, the methodical arrangements of 
a Dutch family, and the gracious deport- 
ment of a good father :— 


“The person who had spoken, was a 
young woman, not distinguishable in her 
attire from the other peasants, but as re- 
markable for her countenance as for her 





stature and bold proportions. Her look 





was somewhat severe, though euergetic al. 
most to nobleness; and her otherwise 
dark forehead, whitened by the reflection 
of the moon, displayed beauty, as well as 
strong character. ‘The eyes, both of the 
speaker and the person spoken to, remain- 
ed for an instant fixed on each other. The 
woman was the first to withdraw hers ; 
and then she said, in a yet lower and more 
earnest voice, “ As you expect God’s 
blessing, show me where I may talk tur- 
ther to you of this injured lady.” 

“ This epithet “ injured lady,” and the 
tone in which it was pronounced, acted 
like electricity upon the heart of a son.— 
With a confused consciousness that their 
discourse must be secret, he whispered her 
to follow him into the woods, immediately 
taking the way thither himself. 

“‘ With the sensation of one walking in a 








dream, he waited for his singular acquaint- 
ance under the deep shade ofthe first forest 
trees. Her quick step was soon heard. 
When she came insight, she pointed for 
him to lead on still farther. Rupert obey- 
ed. 

“¢ With a heart now beating to absolute 
pain, and feet stumbling from haste, he 
conducted her into one of those vacant 
log-houses which were scattered through 
the woods, for the purpose of storing up 
winter fuel ; and there he listened to a 
tale, or rather to the relation of a few facts, 
corroborated by testimonials he could not 
doubt, which harrowed up his soul.— 
Amazement, pity, indignation, and grief, 
ruled his heart by turns. He learnt 
enough to change gratitude into resent- 
ment ; shame into exultation ; and becoming 
master of a secret hitherto meanly dissimu- 
lated, ceased to see any dearer object in 
life than a sad and far-distant mother, to 
whose consolation he vowed to dedicate 
that life with all its hopes. 

“ Thus feeling, Rupert, whom the power- 
ful and varied emotions of an hour had 
made ten years older, left the wood-house 
with the stranger ; and giving a long, long 
gaze to the bannered towers of Rhine- 
gravestein as they rose proudly above the 
woods, turned with a brimming eye, yet 
smiling lip, to commence his independent 
pursuit of fame, fortune, and happiness.” 
“ The same October moon which had 
brightened the romantic windings of the 
bowery of Regen during this memorable 
meeting, was shining at that very 





time upon a broad, straight canal in the 
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province of Utrecht in Holland ; disclosing || replied her father, indulgently : * but at || the apartment fronting the garden, was 


a far different scene to, to far different 
personages. 

*‘ This scene consisted of a neat village, 
or rather single street of white houses, 
absolutely glittering with cleanliness.— 
Between flowed the canal, beautified above 
and below the village by ranks of stately 
limes. Through the openings of these 
trees, smaller canals and mere watercourses 
were seen gleaming; marking the divisions 
of separate properties. Beyond, extended 
a level country, occasionally diversified by 
a lone farm-house or a village spire ; and 
rendered remarkable by inuumerable wind 
mills, which, ranging all along the higher 
ground of the horizon, stood there like the 
spectres of a giant host. A trechtschuyt 
on the canal, with its round hull and 
tawny sail, caught the moonlight on the 
gilded ball of its mast; while its long train 
of towing horses paced slowly under the 
trees on one bank, and the congregation of |, 
the village church returned as slowly from |) 
evening prayers, under those of the oppo- 


ithe time I chose it, Meeta, I intended to) 
When the sheep | 
sete cruelly driven from their fold, the’ 
shepherd should not be thinking of a 


take the very humblest. 


pleasant shelter for himself. But ten years, 
and thy pretty fancies, and the ueatness of 
these good girls, (kindly turning to a 
|Spinster of forty and a damsel of thirty, ) 
j|have made our home noticeable.” 
as he spoke, he bent his head under the | 
pointed arch of two yew trees, which 
guarded the entrance. 


Dutch landscapes, would have found any 
thing to admire in the good Muhldenau’s 
dwelling. However, what it wanted in 
picturesqueness, it made up in the moral 
beauty of order : and toa lover of order, 
there was much to admire ina spotless 


Aud | 


* Perhaps no eye, but one accustomed to | 


hung with a chintz curtain, that seemed 
fresh from the loom. 

‘“‘ The only ornaments on the walls, were 
well stored book-cases, carefully provided 
with glass doors; a tall, solemn looking 
clock, cased from head to foot in carved 
ebony, and surmounted by a bronze figure 
of time, grim enough for Death himself; 
and a single picture, painted by the. great 
master of that day, representing a fair 
| Young man in royal robes, holding a scroll 
in his hand, lettered, “the Confession of 
Augsbourg. ” 

* Casting a glance on this portrait, the 
respectable Muhidenau_ seated himself, 
and giving his hat to his dgughter to hang 
up on one of the mahogany pegs ranged 
along the door, (the gown was always 
| retained at that period,) leaned back in his 











‘white parsonage, with doors and window- 
frames of as bright a green as the glossy || 
hollies before them ; a pretty flower garden| 
without a weed ; gravel walks as smooth, 








site shore. 
‘‘ The minister of this little church fol-} 


placed directly upon the canal, like the) 


high oak chair, as if lost in sudden thought. 
| “ The elder of the women servants now 
entered with her master’s posset ; and as 
she stood irresolutely where to place it, 


as crystal; and a plentiful orchard ruddy she cast a furtive look round the altered 
with apples. The house itself was not |) | apartment. 


Roused by her attitude, the 
| good minister smiled. “ Poor Jemima!” 


lowed his flock at a short distance, his, others in the village, but retired far enough | he cried, “ thou art in grievous tribulation 
young daughter hanging on his arm, and | ‘back to afford a space for the flower |i for thy wials room. My lawless chair 
two decent women servants walking close- | | garden. A long lattice-work arbour covered | revolted from the wall, and yon table, © 


ly behind. 

' The minister was a man of a benign, } 
though somewhat of a melancholy aspect, || 
as if his own sorrows had increased the | 
wish to dissipate those of others: even 
now, while pursuing his pulpit theme, he 
discoursed with his servants and his 
daughter upon the trials of this life, styling | 
them “but the afflictions of a moment,” 
the air blowing freshly from the water, 
and lifting his thick white locks, show- 
ed his eyes suffused with tears: a smile, 
however, was on his lips ; and whenever 
he resumed his instructive topic, he was 
careful to address himself oftner to his 
humble companions than to his attentive 
child. 

“ Such of his parishoners as_ preceded 
him, lingered at their separate doors to 
drop their curtsey, or lift their hat, as he 
The venerable man requited them 
with a bow and a blessing. 

**¢ Ours is certainly the prettiest house in 
the village,” said his young daughter as 
they drew near their own dwelling, “ and 


| with vines, after a fashion common in| 
Holland, formed the principal walk through | 
this garden to a square covered balcony, or | 
| rather summer house, (if a single room) 
may be so called,) which projected from) 
the bank of the canal, close to the water, 
and made a pleasant place to take tea in of 
summer evenings. 

“Formal and neat as every thing was, 
within and about the good minister’s 
dwelling, it had an air of cheerfulness and 
home. It looked as if the family it con- 
tained, were happy and well regulated ; 
and gave that impression of comfort to a 
beholder, without which, the finest residence 
is insipid. 

“¢ The parlour, into which Muhldenau and 
his daughter entered, was equal in glossy 
freshness to the outside of the house ; but 
its chairs and tables were evidently not 
under such rigid laws of discipline as the 
box trees and yew hedges of the gardener. 
Every article of furniture, nay, even the 
wainscoated walls, and oak floor itself, 
might have served for looking glasses. <A 





I he it so much |!” 
** Tis that which makes it the prettiest 
in thine eyes, and in mine also, my child,” 


stove in the middle of the room was gaily 
burnished with china tiles; and the single 
| bay-window, which nearly filled the end of 





which Meeta has left standing at right 
|, angles, shocks all thy notions of symmetry. 
But suppose we wink at the rebellion to 
night ! so near the window, the moon will 
|, light us at our supper, and save thy bright 
candlesticks another rubbing.” 

“ The demure Jemima only curtisied 
gravely, and placing the little supper tray 
where he directed, (while adroitly twitch- 
ing the table into a straight line,) she 
quitted the parlour. 

“ The young Meeta now busied herself in 
cutting the toast into her father’s posset, and 
arranging the curtain to give him more light. 

* While engaged in these affectionate 
offices, her slender shape, flexile and 
graceful as the willow, her youthful face 
coloured like the brilliant flowers of the 
balsam, her hair brighter than the sunny 
side of the clustered nuts, formed a pic- 
turesque contrast with the mild, dignified, 
and sorrow-touched aspect of her father 
who sat leaning his back, somewhat ex- 
hausted from the evening service, receiving 
the full rays of the moon upon his silver 
hair and dark cassock. His eyes were fixed 
upon his danghter.” 

( To be continued. ) 
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Nicnonas Poussin, a distinguished 
French Painter, was born at Andelys, in 
Normandy, in 1592. He was one of those 
rare men who have risen to great eminence, 
in despite of the most discouraging obsta- 
cles, by’the force of genius, and perseve- 
rance. .Poussin died at Rome in 1642. 
Memoirs of this artist have lately been pub- 
lished in England, written by Mrs. Gra- 
ham, author of a Tour in India. The 
following letter was the last that Poussin 
ever wrote; it may. be instructive as well 
as interesting to artists, and to lovers of 

“ Poussin to M. de Chantelou. 
. ©4¢T mast, at length, endeavour to awake 
after my long:silence. I must raise my 
voice while my pulse faintly beats. I 


mere workman ; and to allow scope to the 
painter to display his powers, he should 
choose it capable of receiving the most ex- 
cellent form. He must begin by compo- 
sition, then ornament, propriety, beauty, 
grace, vivacity, costume, probability, and 
judgmem in each andall. ‘These last be- 
long solely to the painter, and cannot be 


his fate do not lead himto it. These nine 
parts deserve, on several accounts, to be 


} ___ _] 
Fromthe Literary Gazette. 


humorously alluded to the various effects 
produced by wine, on different people.— 
One man, under the influence of the viny 
god, weeps in Maudlin sorrow ; another 











‘your book upon the perfect idea of paint- 
ing, which ‘has been a sweet solace to my 
afflicted miad. I rejoice that you are the first 
Frenchman to open the eyes of those who 
see only through the medium of others, 
and suffer themselves to be led astray 
after the crowd. Now you have warmed 
and softened a:metal, hitherto stiff and dif- 
ficult to handle, so that henceforth others 
may be found, who, by imitating you, will 
give us something useful upon painting. — 
After having considered the distribution 
tbat the Sieur Francois Junius makes of 
the parts of ‘this noble art, E venture briefly 
to write down. here what I have learned 
from him. ,It is necessary, first, to know 
-what the nature of imitation is, and to de- 
“ ¢ DEFINITION. 
_ Painting: is'an imitation by means of 


mothing represented without light, 
~ without form, 
without colour, 
without distance, 
without an instrument, 
_ »» OF medium. 

“ * Things which are not to be learned, 
and which make an essential part of paint- 
ing :— ee 7 

“ ¢ First, the subject must be noble. It 


becomes merry and vivacious, aye, and lo- 
quacious to boot ; a third grows quarrel- 


sottishly to sleep. 
Steele dined together, such widely differ- 
ent effects were produced from the same 
cause, that the former only began to be 
witty and facetious, by the time his friend 
had absorbed enough wine to make him 
dull and lumpish. Shakespear’s Cassio 

















Shallow, who, whilst he is seber, is as 


have an old proverb, that Satan lies at the 
bottom of an inordinate cup. [If this be 
the case, wine-bibbers will probably feel 
disposed to argue with the old wife in the 
song, that 


*Twould surely be a burning shame, 
To leave the Devil a drop! 


Origin of Copyright, and the first Lite- 





any thing in the shape of a legal security 
granted to authors for their productions, is 
referred, by Mr. D’Israeli, to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. No book was allowed 
to be published without the permission of 
the licensers of the press, who were in- 
structed, for the better protection of lite- 
rary property, only to give one license for 
the same book. This does not, however, 
| appear to have had the desired effect, since 








should have received no quality from the. these persons were easily tampered with 


taught. They are the golden bough of 
Virgil, which noman can find or gather if 


treated by some good and learned author.” 


Different effects of Wine.—Horace has } 


some, and throws the bottle at the head of | 
his nearest companion ; and a fourth goes | 
When Addison and | 





by the booksellers of those days, to furnish 
half a dozen authorities to different per- 
sons for the same work. In Queen Anne’s 
reign, the office of licenser of the press was 
done away with, and literature received a 
more definite and decided protection: a 
limited term was grauted to every author 
to reap the fruit of his labours ; after which 
a man’s right in his own work ceased alto- 
gether. This has been the case ever since. 

The first protection of literary property 
may, however, be traced toa much. earlier 
period, namely in 1514, in Italy, during 
the pontificate of the accomplished Leo 
X. who granted to Beroaldo, the editor of 
the five books of Tacitus (brought by An- 
_gelo Arcamboldo from the Abbey of Cor- 
vey, in Westphalia), an exclusive right te 
the profits ef his labours. —Jbid. 


FINE ARTS. 
Bust of Mr. West. Sir J. Leicester's 
Gallery. 

We understand that the marble bust 
of the late venerable President of the 
Royal Academy, executed by Mr. Benkes, 
has been purchased by Sir John Leicester, 
and will form one of the novelties of this 
season, in his admirable collection of Mo- 














goes to prayers in his cups ; and Justice} 


“silent as an oyster,” no sooner has! 
swallowed a few beakers of wine, than he’ 


becomes noisy, roars and catches. We) artist of excellent abilities. 


| 


rary Piracy.—The first appearance of 


dern Art.. A connoisseur friend, in ac- 
quainting us with this circumstance, and 
with the intended opening of Sir John 
Leicester’s Gallery on Monday the 2nd of 
April, observes that this bust establishes 
the reputation of Mr. Benkes, as a young 
Indeed we re- 
member that his chalk drawings from the 
Cartoons displayed great genius ; and from 
these, and his auspicious commencement 
in a new line, we anticipate an honourable 


and successful career for him in his profes- 
sion.—I6. 


Well turned compliment.—One day when 
Sir Isaac Heard was with his late Majesty, 
George, III. it was announced that his Ma- 
jesty’s horse was ready to start for hunting. 
“ Sir Isaac, (said the good Monarch,) are 
you a judge of horses ?” “In my younger 
days, please your Majesty,” was the re- 
ply, “ I was a great deal among them.”— 
“ What do you think of this then ?” said 
the king, “ we call him Perfection.” — 
“ A most appropriate name,” replied the 
courtly Herald, bowing as his Majesty 





4 





reached the saddle, “ for he bears the best 
of characters ! !” 
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POETRY. 








LORD JOHN OF THE EAST. 


The fires blaz’d bright till deep midnight, 
And the guests sat in the hall, 

And the lord of the feast, Lord John of the East, 
Was the merriest of them all. 


His dark gray eye, that wont so sly 
Beneath his helm to scowl, 

Flash'd keenly bright, like a new-waked sprite, 
As pass'd the circling bowl. 


In laughter light, or jocund lay, 

That voice was heard whose sound, 
Stern, loud, and deep, in battle-fray 

Did foe men fierce astound ; 


And stretch’d so balm, like lady’s palm, 
To every jester near, 

That hand which through a prostrate foe 
Oft thrust the ruthless spear. 


The gallants sang and the goblets rang , 
And they revel’d in careless state, 

Till a thund’ring sound, that shook the ground, 
Was heard at the castle gate. 


“ Who knocks without; so loud and stout ? 
Some wand'ring knight, I ween, 

Who from afar, like a guiding star, 
Our blazing hall hath seen. 


If a stranger it be of high degree, 


(No churl durst make such din,) ' 


Step torth amain, my pages twain, 
And soothly ask him in. 


Tell him our cheer is the forest deer, 
Our bow! is mantling high, 

And the lord of the feast is John of the East, 
Who welcomes him courteously.” 


The pages twain return’d again, 
And a wild, scar'd look had they ; 
* Why look ye so ?—isit friend or foe ?” 
Did the angry Baron say. 


* A stately knight without doth wait, 
But further he will not hie, 

Till the Baron himself shall come to the gate, 
And ask him courteously.’’— 


** By my mother’s shroud, he is full proud ! 
What earthly man is he ?” 
“I know not in truth,” quoth the trembling 
youth, 
‘if earthly man it be.” 


* In Traveller’s plight, he is bedight. 
With a vest of crimson meet ; 
But his mantle behind, that streams on the 
wind, 
Is.a corse’s bloody sheet.” 


“ Out, paltry child! thy wits are wild, 
Thy comrade will tell me true ; 
Say plainly, then, what hast thou seen ? 

Or dearly shalt thou rue.” 


Faint spoke the second page with fear, 
And bent him on his knee, 


“Were I on your father’s sword to swear, 
The same it appeared to me.” 


' 


Then dark, dark lower'd the Baron’s eye, 
And his red eheek changed to wan ; 
For again at the gate more furiously, 
The thund’ring din began. 


“ And is there ne’er of my vassals here, 
Of high or low degree, 

That will unto this stranger go,— 

Will go for the love of me?” 


Then spoke and said fierce Donald the Red,— 
(A fearless man was he) 

“ Yes ; I will straight to the castle gate, 

Lord John, for the love of thee.” 


With heart full stout, he hied him out, 
Whilst silent all remain : 

Nor moved a tongue those gallants among, 
Till Donald return’d again. 


“ O speak (said his lord,) by the hopes of grace, 
«“ What stranger must we hail ?” 

But the haggard look of Donaid’s face 

Made his falt’ring words to fail. 


“ It is a knight in some foreign guise, 
His like did I never behold ; 

For the stony look of his beamless eyes 
Made my very life-blood cold. 


I did him greet in fashion meet, 

And bade him your feast partake, 

But the voice that spoke, when he silence broke, 
Made the earth beneath me quake. 


O such a tone didtongue ne’er own 

That dwelt in mortal head ; 

It is like a sound from the hollow ground,— 
Like the voice of the coffin’d dead. 





I bade him to your social board ; 
But in he will not hie, 

Until at the gate this castle’s lord 
Shall entreat him courteously. 


And he stretch’d him the while with a ghastly 
smile, 
And sternly bade me say, 
’Twas no depute’s task your guest to ask 
To the feast of the woody bay.” 


Pale grew the Baron, and faintly said, 
As he heav’d his breath with pain, 

‘‘ From such a feast as there was spread, 
Do any return again ? 


I bade my guest to a bloody feast, 
Where the death’s wound was his fare, 

And the isle’s bright maid, who my love betray'd, 
She tore her raven hair.” 


‘‘ The sea-fowl screams and the watch-tower 
gleams, 
And the deaf'ning billows roar, 
Where he unblest was put to rest, 
On a wild and distant shore. 


Do the hollow grave and the whelming wave 
Give up their dead again ? 
Doth the surgy waste waft o'er its breast 


| 


But his loosen’d limbs shook fast, and pour'd 
The big drops from his brow, 

As louder still the third time roar’d 
The thund’ring gate below. 


‘ Orouse thee, Baron, for manhood’s worth ' 
Let good or ill befall, 

Thou must tothe stranger knight go forth, 
And ask him to your hall.” 


‘“¢ Rouse thy bold breast,” said each eager guest, 
“« What boots it shrinking so ?” 

Be it fiend or sprite, or murder’d knight, 
In God’s name thou must go. 


‘«‘ Why should’st thou fear? dost thou not wear 
A gift from the great Glendower, 
Sandals blest by a holy priest, 
O’er which nought ill bath power.” 


All ghastly pale did the Baron quale, 
As he turn'd him to the door, 

And his sandals blest, by a holy priest, 
Sound feebly on the floor. 


| Then back to the hall and his merry mates.all, 


He cast his parting eye. 
‘“« God send thee amain, safe back again :” 
He heav'd a heavy sigh. 


Then listen’d they, on the lengthen'd way, 
To his faint and less’ning tread, 

And, when that was past, to the wailing blast, 
That wail'd as for the dead. 


But wilder it grew, and stronger it blew, 
And it rose with an elrich sound, 

Till the lofty keep on its rocky steep, 
Fell hurling to the ground. 


Each fearful eye then glanced on high, 
To the lofty-window'd wall, 

When a fiery trace of the Baron's face 
Through the casement shone on all. 


But the vision’d glare pass'd through the air, 
And the raging tempest ceas'd, 

And never more, on sea or shore, 

Was seen Lord John of the East. 


The sandals, blest by a holy priest, 

Lay unscath’d on the swarded green, 
But never again on land or main, 

Lord John of the East was seen. 





On a scolding wife who lavished all her fondness 
on her Dogs. 
To neighbour Snug said neighbour Mogg, 
“« I’ve lately unflerstood, 
Your Helpmate treats you like a dog.” 
—‘“ Oh no—I wish she would!” 


IMPROMPTU. 
I own Belinda’s young and fair,— 
In most respects she’s faultless ; 
Her heart is excellent, I know— 
But then she’s wild and thoughtless. 


The very reason that you urge 
Would make a wise man take her.— 





For woman’s in no state so good, 














The spirits of the slain?” 


! As want of head will make her. 
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MIDNIGHT. 


——Nox tinebat 
Mediam orpem.— HORACE. 


Midnight—and the world is still, _ 

The wind has hushed its clam'rous swell ; 
The morn-beam sleeps upon the hill, 

And flickers o’er the mead and dell. 


Mtdnight—and the lowly beast 
Has found repose on bumble lair ; 
And though bis lot is toil, at least 
When night comes on, repose is there. 


Midnight—and the feather'd kind, | 

- Whose throats to song were tuned by day, 
Have ceased their carols ; glad to find 

The sleep that whiles the night away. 


Midnight—and man is gone to bed, 
Regardless of the day's affairs ; 

And rests secure bis weary head 
” To find a respite to his cares. 


_ fn rae thinks no mor of gold; 
Has evased bie avrite bow! to drain. 
And why, when moonlight seals the eye 
Of man, and beast, and bird in sleep, 
Should misery that boon deny 
To me—and make me wake and weep. 
RUDOLPH. 








— 
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“ EST AMICITIA STABILIS.” 


Friendship’s a name too well pourtrayed, 
‘To need an other theme. 

Virtue must weep too soon betrayed 
Tis but a meteor’s gleam, 

Why should we then with human breast, 

_ "Twill but disturb that little rest 
Thetaires te Payfng. Ame. 


Loves on till soft it dies. 


Yes, there is one! in fancy still, 


(Though cruel late to me,) 
Then may her image ever fi 





The dark day of memory. 


The gay companions of past years, 
Repeat with tender eye, 
‘* How fares Constantia ?’’ silent tears 
Must tell where e’er I fly. 
The following verse was written on the 
marriage of Mr. Wheat to Miss Lilley : — 
«“ Hymen to make his fame complete, 
The Lilley's name has chang’d to Wheat : 
And now, though poverty should haunt, 
This pair, for Wheat shall never want. 


EST. 
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TO JULIA ANN. 
A SONG. 
Air— Soldier's Bride. 


Take back this raven lock of thine— 
The pledge of love forgot! 
I priz’d it while thy beart was mine, 
But now I heed it not. 
Nay, Julia, Nay; : 
Turn not away ! 
Oh ! take it back without demurring' | 
Once I priz’d it too sincere, 
E’en more than wealth or worlds dite : 
Here, Julia, here ! 
Take it ’tis no longer dear! 


Yet while upon this lock I gaze, 
Which now I offer thee ; 
It tells of joys in happier days, 
And still is dear to me. 
From my lone heart, 
It must not part, 
Though thou hast all thy love forsaken '— 
For in life’s dull hours of woe, 
It may some kind remembrance waken. 
No, Julia, no! 
From me it must never go! 


"But ab ! as still the pledge I view, 
And think of all thy art, 

It tells of hopes—of love untrue, 
And stings me to the heart ! 
Take it !—Ah! no! 

It must not go ! 


I cannot give—nor can I keep it !— 
Would thou had’st not given it me, 


Or that thou had’st not made me weep it ! 
Now it must be, 
Buih my joy and misery ! 
THE GREME, 





NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1821. 





Mr. Jauns Anpergson is appointed Agent for 
the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in Philadelphia. 
He may be fourld at 249 Market-street. 


— 
* 


Communications, letters, &c. may be address- 
ed, asusual, to Frederick W. Ritter, or Nathaniel 
Smith & Co. No. 2 Dey-street. 


{> Those of our Subscribers who wish their 
Volumes bound, may leave their Numbers at the 
Office of the Cabinet, No. 2 Dey-street, or at N. 
Smith’s Bindery, No. 15 Cedar-street. Back 
Numbers will be supplied, and the Volumes 
bound on very reasonable terms. 


We have seen it remarked in a former Num- 
ber of the Edinburg Review, that the state of 


, Slavery, to which so large a portion of our 


Southern population is subject, exhibits a blot in 
our national character and republican institu- 
tions, more foul than that mass of misery, which 
isto be found among the lower ranks of people 


in Europe ; and which is supposed by some op- | 
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liticians, to be engendered by the oppressions of 
monarchial governments, and of privileged 
orders. 


Of the comparitive blessings which 
may result to whole nations, living under these 
different political circumstances we entertain no 
doubt. But we are afraid, that there is a license 
in the liberty of our slave-masters, which not 
only abuses and debases their human property, 
but which operates with a fearful re-action upon 
their own hearts and characters, which makes 
them forget, that all who bear the buman form, 
are of “ one blood” and “one spirit,” that all 
have one Father, and that all are appoiuted to 
one ultimate destiny of righteous retribution.— 
What can the wise man and the philanthropist 
say to such an advertisement as.the following ? 
What state of Christian knowledge and of 
civilization will such a document intimate, to the 
curious stranger who shall inquire into the 
character of our socialand domestic relations ? 


From the Charleston City Gazette. 

TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD,—Ranawny from 
the subscriber, on the 14th inst. a Negro Girl 
named Molly, though she had changed her name 
while in Charleston, to that of Peggy Philburn. 
The said girl wassold by Messrs. Wm. Payne and 
Sons, and as the property of the estate of a Mr. 
Gearrell, and purchased by a Mr. Simon Moses, 
and sold by him to a Thos. Pressly, of Edgefield 
District, of whom I bought her on the 17th of 
April, 1819 She is 16or 17 years of age, slim 
made, quite black, full eyed ;—lately branded on 
the left cheek thus R, and a piece taken off of her 
ear on the same side ; the same letier on the inside 
of both her legs. Ido expect she will try to get 
to Charleston again, asshe had such good luck 
before, to pass and work about the city for near- 
ly eight months. ABNER ROSS, 
¢ Fairfield District. 
LL 

MARRIED, 


On Wednesday the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Brientnall. Mr. George Clinton Sitcher, to Miss 
Eleanor Maso2, both of this city. 

On the Sth inst. by the Rev. T. Spicer, Mr. 
Wm. Howard, to Miss Mary Collins, both of this 
city. 

On Thursday the 29th of March, at Hercula- 
neum, Missouri, John W. Honey, Esq. to Miss 
Mary S. Austin. 

From sweetest flowers the busy bee 

Can scarce a drop of Honey gather ; 

But O! how sweet a flower is she 

Who turns to Honey altogether. 

At Charlotte Ville, Va. by the Rev. Mr. Davis, 
of Frederick County, Mr. Gustavus A. Parsons, 
to Miss Patience M. Bishop, daughter of Mr. 
Jos. Bishop, of that place. 

O ! haste the day, when all shall sing 

O Wedlock ! thou most joyous thing ; 

To aid this cause of human kind 

A Bishop with a Parson's joined. 
er 
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